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is necessary to sanctification, and that redemp- 

tion from sim, which is followed by a communion 

of the soul with its Divine Author, believing that 

Christ has not called us to these, but to ‘glory 

and to virtue.’ The apostle has declared that 

as we give ‘all diligence, to add to faith virtue, 

to virtue knowledge, to knowledge temperance, 

to temperance patience, to patience godliness, to 

godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 

kindness, charity,’ that ‘an entrance shall be 

ministered unto you abundantly into the ever- 

lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Christ.’ This kingdom I believe to be a state of 
inward spiritual communion with God; it cometh 
not by observation ; ‘neither shall they say, 10” 
here! or lo there! for behold the kingdom of 
God is within you.’ 

“T have an unshaken confidence in the all- 
sufficiency of the spirit of Christ, as it becomes 
in us ‘ the resurrection and the life,’ to effect our 
redemption from all iniquity, ‘and the suffering 
consequent upon a separation from the divine 
harmony, to put us in possession of the joys of 
holiness in this life, and a well-gitundill hope 
of a blessed immortality. And in order to ac- 
complish this great work, I believe it is essential 
to be baptized. But there is no evidence to my 
mind, either from the convictions of truth or the 
testimony of scripture, that the baptism of water 
is the one saving baptism enjoined by our blessed 
Master, or enforced by his apostles. John the 
Baptist, in the comparison he made of his mission, 
which was distinguished by the observance of 
this ordinance, with the mission of Christ, de- 
clared, ‘ He must increase, but IT must decrease. 
He that cometh from above is above all. He 
that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of the 
earth.’ ‘I indeed baptize you with water unto 
repentance: but he that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes Iam not worthy 
to bear: he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.’ The baptism of John was 
but an outward ceremony ofa decreasing nature, 
which, like the ceremonies of the law, was typical 
of a more spiritual dispensation, but made not 
the comers thereunto perfect, as ‘ pertaining to 
the conscience.’ Whereas, the baptism of Jesus 
Christ is of a spiritual, increasing and heaven 
nature, and does not consist in the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but the ‘answer of a good 
conscience toward God by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.’ 
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The following letter is in reply to one received 
from 8. M., not a member of our Society, who was 
concerned on account of J. J. considering water- 
baptism and the ordinance of bread and wine 
non-essential. This person and her husband 
both became convinced of truth’s testimonies as 
held by Friends. 

“ Sharon, 2d. mo. 1838. 

“ Dear Friend,—I received thy letter, and 
after giving it a careful perusal, could not ques- 
tion the sincerity with which it was written, be- 
lieving it to proceed from the kindest feelings 
of gospel love, under the influence of which we 
can speak to each other, and desire for one 
another an establishment on the true foundation, 
Christ Jesus, the spiritual head of the Church. 
The substance of thy concern for my advance- 
ment in the knowledge of divine things appears 
to be, that I should be found in the observance 
of some of those outward ceremonies which thou 
believest are very essential, and by so doing put 
on the ‘whole armor of God.’ Although thou 
art a stranger toe me, the expression of thy kind 
concern for my welfare is grateful to my feelings ; 
and in answer to the query, ‘ why tarriest thou ?” 
Iam willing to give thee my views upon the 
subjects to which thou hast alluded. 

“ While I do not desire in any way to inter- 
fere with the religious opinions of others, or call 
in question the sincerity with which they adhere 
to their peculiar forms of worship or views of 
‘ faith in Jesus,’ yet I have not so learned Christ 
as to be unable to give a reason for the bope 
thatis in me, and of that faith in him which I 
desire to hold fast unto the end without wavering. 
As regards myself, I have never felt the neces- 
sity of turning to the ‘weak and beggarly ele- 

ments’ to witness that cleansing of heart which 
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‘This I believe was the baptism which Jesus 
embraced in his great commission to his disciples, 
‘Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you. 
And lof I am with you always even unto the end 
of the world.’ He did not say baptize them 
with water, but in ‘ the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ It is this 
spiritual baptism that is essential to wash away 
the sins of the soul, and it was no doubt this 
that was alluded to in the command given to 
Saul. ‘ Arise and be baptized and wash away 
thy sins, calling upon the name of the Lord.’ 
For he declared in his epistle to Titus, ‘ It is 
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remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost.’ On another occasion the 
same apostle declares, that whosoever ‘ believeth 
in Christ,’ shall receive ‘ remission of sins,’ thus 
shewing that this saving baptism is one and the 
same thing with a belief in Christ. I think it 
evident from the testimony of scripture that in 
the latter periods of the apostolic age, the use of 
water decreased, because they had experienced 
its inefficacy, and were made living witnesses of 
the powerful baptism of Christ, under the influ- 
ence of which they could say, ‘By one spirit 
we are all baptized into one body, whether we 
be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free, 
and have all been made to drink into one spirit.’ 
It is also evident that water baptism became a 


not by works of righteousness which we have ' fruitful source of contention, as will be seen by 
done, but according to his mercy he saved us, | Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians, where he 
by the washing of regeneration and the renew- | speaks of it in such a way as to give reason to 
ings of the Holy Ghost.’ Thus plainly setting | believe, he was prepared to lay it aside, for he 
forth the insufficiency of carnal ordinances, the | thanked God that he had baptized so few, saying, 
performance of which constituted the righteous-! ‘Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 


ness of the law, and placing their hope of salva- 

tion upon the ‘mercy of God, the washing of re- 

generation and the renewings of the Holy | 
Ghost.’ As the apostles witnessed this effectual | 
baptism, they could declare, ‘as many of us as, 
were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized | 
into his death. Therefore we are buried with | 
him by baptism unto death, that like as Christ 

was raised from the dead by the glory of the| 
Father, even so, also, we should walk in newness | 
of life.’ ‘ For as many as have been baptized 
into Christ, have put on Christ.” 

“The apostle Paul has also declared, there is 
unto us but ‘one Lord, one faith and one baptism.’ | 
This one baptism, then, is not an outward ordi- | 
nance, but an inward spiritual cleansing, effected | 





the gospel.’ 

“As regards that ordinance called the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, as it is observed by 
modern professors, it appears to me to be a con- 
tinuation of a Jewish ceremony under a new 
name. ForI think the testimony of all the 


| Evangelists informs us, that it is not an institu- 


tion of Christ, when they tell us that Jesus kept 
it asthe ‘passover.’ ‘The feast of the passover’ 
and ‘ The feast of unleavened bread.” 

“Tt was not consistent with the nature of the 
spiritual dispensation which Jesus Christ came 
to introduce, that any outward rite could be es- 
sential to divine communion. It was the object 
of his mission to put an end to sin, by laying 
the axe at the root of every corrupt desire and 





by the ‘ washing of regeneration and the renew- | inclination of the heart, and te bring in ever- 
ings of the Holy Ghost.” lasting righteousness, a work too momentous to 
“ [ am satisfied that I have not followed cun- | be effected by any outward forms. Hence it be- 
ningly devised fables, in placing my hope of ; came necessary that he should ‘blot out the 
sanctification here, believing this to be the bap- | hand-writing of ordinances, nailing them to the 
tism of Christ, and the ground taken by the / cross,’ and instruct them in the knowledge of 
primitive believers. And am also well satisficd' the kingdom of God within them, where his 
that were J to turn from the ‘cloud of witnesses’ | appearance should be known by an inward and 
which have surrounded my mind, of the suffi- | Spiritual communion, a participation in which 
ciency of this baptism, to the observance of an / is the only true supper of the Lord. ‘ Behold 
outward ceremony, I should justly deserve the | I stand at the door and knock, if any man will 
reproof given by Paul to a people formerly, ‘O | hear my voice and open unto me, I will come in 
foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you,’ &c., | and sup with him and he shall sup with me. 
(see the Epistle to the Galatians.) ‘“‘ The blessed Jesus frequently instructed his 
“It was, no doubt, the baptism of the Holy | disciples in the knowledge of divine truths, by 
Spirit that the three thousand souls were bap-| the aid of figures, well knowing they were un- 
tized with, by which they were introduced into | able to comprehend the fulness of the gospel 
membership with the church of Christ, on the! day at once; and we find on the last occasion 
memorable day of Pentecost, when the powerful | when he kept the ceremony of the ‘ Passover,’ 
appeals of the apostle Peter awakened in them | in which he took bread and blessed, and brake 
the inquiry, ‘men and brethren what shall we/| it, and gave it to them, saying, ‘ take eat this is 
do to be saved.’ We may remember the apostle | my body,’ he wished to impress their minds 
exhorted them to ‘ repent and be baptized every | through the medium of this interesting figure, 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the | that as this ceremony had been kept in com- 
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memoration of the deliverance of that people 
from Egyptian bondage, so it was a type or 
figure of the deliverance of the soul from the 
bondage or thraldom of sin, which was to be 
keptin commemoration of its redemption through 
Christ, ‘ the wisdom and the power of God.’ He 
further told them, ‘ verily I say unto you, I will 
drink no more of the fruit of the vine until that 
day when I drink it new with you in the king- 
dom of God.’ Thus showing them that the ob- 
servance of the type was to end, that it was ex- 

edient he should go away, but giving them the 
Piessed promise that he would appear a second 
time without sin unto salvation, and be with his 
faithful followers and disciples ‘alway even unto 
the end of the world.’ Jesus commanded his 
disciples and the people not to‘ labor for that 
meat which perisheth, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life.’ ‘I am that bread 
of life.’ ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 
Whoso eateth my fiesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the 
last day ; for my flesh is meat indeed and my 
blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I 
in him. As the living Father hath sent me and 
I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, even 
he shall live by me. This is that bread which 
came down from heaven: not as your fathers 
did eat manna and are dead: he that eateth of 
this bread shall live forever.’ 

“The disciples did not perceive the mystical 
meaning of these suyings, but the blessed Jesus 
did not leave them to conjecture; for when he 
found they were offended at what they had heard, 
he told them, ‘It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that [speak 
unto you they are spirit and they are life.’ Thus 
shewing them that under the figure of his flesh 
and blood, he was speaking of his spiritual mani- 
festation,-¢in which he will become ‘ Christ in us, 
the hope of glory,’ ‘the resurrection and the 
life.’ As we are made witnesses of this resur- 
rection we can in truth say, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and because he lives I shall 
live also. Then shall we know that it is his 
life and not his death, that becomes a propitia- 
tion for our sins, agreeably to his own promise. 
‘I will give my life a ransom for many.’ And 
as we are clothed upon with the life of Christ, 
we come to put on the ‘new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness,’ and are raised above carnal performances 
and dead works, to serve the living God in new- 
ness of life. 

“The apostle Paul assures the believers that 
‘meats and drinks, and divers washings, and 
carnal ordinances,’ were only to continue till the 
‘ time of reformation,’ and this ‘ time of reforma- 
tion,’ he says, was the coming of Christ by the 
establishment of a ‘greater and more perfect 
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tabernacle not made with hands,’ an inward and 
spiritual temple, where the true worshipper might 
worship God, not in form and ceremony, but ‘in 
spirit and in truth.’ However this kind of 
worship may be overlooked or neglected, it re- 
mains to be the blessed medium through which . 
the soul finds access to the throne of grace, and 
knows its communion to be with God in the 
‘silence of all flesh. 

“As every reformation is gradual, and as 
many of the early converts to Christianity had 
been taught from their infancy to reverence the 
ceremonies of the law, we cannot suppose the 
would at once abandon them; but as they took 
heed unto that light, or manifestation of the 
spirit, which is given to every one to profit 
withal,’ their views of divine truths became 
clearer and clearer, till at length they considered 
that righteousness which stood in the observance 
of the ceremonies of the law as ‘filthy rags.’ 

‘‘ Whatever may have been the practice of 
the apostle Paul in the beginning of his ministry, 
we find, thirty years after his conversion, in the 
maturity of his religious experience, he drew a 
boundary line. between the dispensation of the 
law, and the spiritual dispensation of the new 
covenant, (of which the other was only asa 
schoolmaster to lead unto ;) and in view of the 
sufficiency of the grace of God to bring salvation, 
he cautioned the Hebrews after this manner : 
‘ Be not carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines ; for it is a good thing that the heart 
be established with grace; not with meats, which 
have not profited them that have been occupied 
therein.” 

“Happy would it have been for the human 
family had this admonition of Paul been attended 
to ; but how soon after the days of the apostles 
was the sufficiency of this grace of God to effect 
salyation questioned, the church turned again 
to the weak and beggarly elements, and brought 
in bondage to a mercenary priesthood. The 
civil and ecclesiastical powers were blended ; men 
became the advocates of Christianity, more from 
the pecuniary interest with which it endowed its 
possessor, than that love of souls which dis- 
tinguished the labors of the primitive followers of 
Jesus. In consequence of this unhallowed union, 
the church lost her. purity. Mystery Babylon 
bewitched her with the love of ‘filthy lucre.’ 
The use of many carnal ordinances increased, 
every effort was made to cloud the simplicity of 
Christianity, and torender that obscure and dif- 
ficult to be understood, which was easily compre- 
hended by the illiterate fisherman of Galilee, and 
which was seen in prophetic vision to be so plain, 
that the ‘way-faring man though a fool cannot 
err therein.’ And had not God in his mercy 
preserved a little remnant, who, like the seven 
thousand in the days of Elijah, could not bow 
the knee to Baal nor worship his image, the 
church would have become an utter desolation. 
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But truth triumphed over error, the light of the | all these could not deliver us out of Ais hand!” - 


gospel has been shining with increasing bright- 
ness, opening to the obedient soul the simplicity 
and purity of the religion of Jesus. Should we 
not then desire, that the church may come still 
more fully out of the wilderness, and that she 
may indeed be clothed with the sun of righteous- 
ness, Christ, Jesus. That the fulness of the 
gospel day may be witnessed, in which the de- 
claration of the prophet shall be fulfilled, * They 
shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying know the Lord, 
for all shall know me from the least to the great- 
est of them.’ When there shall be no need to 
depend upon the arm of flesh, the cry of Jo, here 
is Christ ! and lo, he is there! will cease ; for the 
- Lord’s children, being all taught of the Lord, 
will speak the same language, and mind the same 
thing. Then may we not hope for the coming 
of that day in which all the disputes and conten- 
tions which have so long distracted Christendom, 
and divided it into sects and parties, will be at 
an end, and the professors of religion be able 
to labor harmoniously together for the universal 
establishment of the Redeemer’s kingdom ? 


in which assuranee of faith, she and her com- 
panion felt a deliverance from the fear of man. 

The next day they went on shore; and being 
met by the English consul, he inquired their 
purpose in coming there: to which they replied 
what seemed to them proper, and gave him some, 
books. He told them of the inquisition ; appa- 
rently wishing to apprize them of their danger; 
and invited them, with proffers of service, to go 
to his house ; which they did. 

Here they were visited by several persons, to 
whom they spoke with seriousness ; and a good 
impression was made by their discourse, upon 
the minds of many. They returned on board 
their ship at night; but the next day they came 
again into the city, and going to the governor, 
he told them he had a sister in the nunnery 
who desired to see them; upon which, they 
went there, and talked with the nuns, and gave 
them some books. One of the priests who 
brought them into the chapel, desired them to 
bow to the high altar; which command, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, they refused ; and 
their visit being over, they returned to the con- 


“« With sincere desires for thy advancement in | sul’s house, where they staid some weeks. Du- 


the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
‘7 am thy friend, 
JOHN JACKSON.” 
[To be continued.] 





From “ Kelty’s Farly Friends.” 
CATHERINE EVANS AND SARAH CHEEVEBRBS. 


Amongst the various probations wherewith 
different members of the Society of Friends were 
exercised at an early period, few are more ob- 
servable than those which relate to the trials of 
Catherine Evans and Sarah Cheevers. 

In the year 1658, these two females, believ- 
ing themselves required to travel towards Alex- 
andria, departed from England, and landed at 
Leghorn ; where, finding some of their country- 
men and friends, they remained several days, 
dispersing books, and speaking with many per- 
sons, without receiving any molestation. From 
this place they took their passage in a Dutch 
ship bound for Alexandria; but the master of 
the vessel, being in company with another ship 
going to Malta, determined upon going thither 
also, though he had no business in that place. 

A remarkable presage of affliction seems to 
have impressed Catherine Evans, at their being 
thus involuntarily carried to Malta; for before 


they came there, she fell into great anguish of 


mind, during which she exclaimed, “Oh! we 
have a dreadful cup to drink at that place!” 
and being come into the harbor, and seeing the 


people standing on the walls, as though antici- 
pating they would be her enemies, she said with- 





ring this period, they once went into one of the 
churches at the time of mass ; when Catherine, 
standing in the midst of the people, turned her 
back upon the high altar, and kneeling down, 
lifted up her voice in prayer to God. 

Extraordinary as this action was by such a 
person in such a place, it would seem that it 
was not displeasing to the officiating priest ; 
since he put off his surplice, and knelt down by 
her side till she had concluded her supplication. 
He then beckoned with his hand to her and her 
companion to approach him ; offering her a piece 
of money, which she refused. 

He would then have put it into Sarah’s hand ; 
but she declined it also; at the same time show- 
ing him her purse, in token that they were not 
in want of pecuniary aid. 

He inquired if they were Calvinists, or Luth- 
erans; and on their replying in the negative, 
he asked if they would go to Rome, to the pope? 
which, declining, he queried if they were 
Catholics? to which they said, they were true 
Christians, and servants of the living God ! 
But as they knew but little of the language, 
they could only express themselves very defec- 
tively, and that as much by signs as by words. 

On asecond visit to this, or some other church 
iu the place, they happened to arrive at a time 
when some peculiarly idolatrous ceremonies were 
proceeding ; which occasioned them both, and 
especially Catherine, so much visible. distress 
and horror of mind for the space of about three 
| quarters of an hour, that the whole congregation 








in herself, ‘« Shall ye destroy us? If we give were struck with amazement, and began to get 
up to the Lord, then he is sufficient to deliver us out of their way with a movement of fear. 


out of your hands; but if we disobey our God, 


' As their abode was at the English:consul’s 
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(where they remained three months,) he fell un- 
der a suspicion of favoring them; which induced 
him, contrary to the rites of hospitality, 
and in defiance of his previous proffers of ser- 
vice, to connive at, if he did not absolutely aid, 
the demand of the officers of the Inquisition, 
that these helpless, harmless women should be 
delivered up into their hands. Previous to this, 
he had forbidden them to go abroad; and per- 
ceiving that something was working to their 
prejudice, they told him their doubts respecting 
his good intentions towards them. 

To this he made no other reply, than that, 
“If they were the servants and Messengers of 
God, they should give him a sign thereof.” 

“ This,” they told him, “might serve for a 
sign; that it would be well with them; but 
that it would not go off well with him.” 

In a short time the consul informed Cathe- 
rine, that the Inquisition having received letters 
from Rome, had sent for her and her friend to 
be brought before them ; but he hoped, he said, 
that they might be liberated : a hope which he 
knew to be fallacious ; inasmuch as it appeared 
afterwards, he was aware that a room was then 
prepared for them, as prisoners of the Inquisi- 
tion. 

It would appear, though it is not so stated in 
the history, that some examination into their 
principles had before this time been made on 
the part of this tribunal; for on now being 
brought before it, they were asked by the Lord 
Inquisitor, if they had changed their minds? 

No, they replied ; neither should they change 
from the truth. 

He then asked what new light it was they 
talked of ? 

It was no new light, they replied; but the 
same which the apostles and prophets bore wit- 
ness to. 

He inquired how this light came to be lost 
since their day? 

It was not lost, they said; men had this light 
still within them, but they did not know it, by 
reason of the night of apostacy which had over- 
. spread the nations. 

Being again required to say if they would re- 
cant what was called their errors, and again sig- 
nifying their determination to abide in the truth, 
they were taken into an inner room in the In- 
quisition, which had only two little holes in it, 
for the admission of light and air; in conse- 
quence of which confinement, the weather and 
the climate being exceedingly sultry and oppres- 
sive, they were almost suffocated. 

Although nothing of an evil nature appeared 
in their answers, either at the foregoing, or at 
any subsequent examination, (of which they 
had several,) yet they were kept in close impris- 
onment ; a circumstance which occasioned great 
remorse of conscience to the English consul ; 
who came to them, and with tears in his eyes, ex- 
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pressed regret for their condition ; “for it 
seems,” says Sewel, “ that he had received some- 
thing for delivering them up, which he ld 
willingly have given back, if thereby, he onl 
have obtained their liberty.” But this nob Be- 
ing practicable, he had to eat the bitter fruits 
of repentance for his treachery ; in doing which, 
he amply justified the prophetic words of Cath- 
erine, for it went so ill with him, that, as the 
forementioned historian relates, he tasted of 
peace no more in this life. 

But not thus was it with his victims. Sad 
and oppressive as was their outward condition, 
they tasted within of those sweet refreshments 
which oftentimes converted their gloomy prison 
into the very courts of heaven. 

“‘ As dying and behold we live !”’—such in- 
deed was the befitting motto of these and many 
more, who in these dark and troublous times, lift- 
ed up the holy banner which God had put into 
their hands, with a command to “ display it, be- 
cause of the truth.” 

[To be continued.] 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF HENRY HULL. 

“In being at Enniscorthy, Wexford and other 
neighboring places, the horrors recently pro- 
duced by the rebellion seemed to be revived in 
my mind, giving rise to serious and sorrowful 
reflections, and leading me to contemplate the 
mercy and strength of Omnipotence. Great, 
indeed, was the Lord’s kindness to Friends, 
preserving them amidst the dreadful carnage, - 
as well as the sufferings which others passed 
through. When human blood flowed in streams 
through the streets, and multitudes were piked 
and thrown into the rivers, burnt in barns, 
houses, &c., and in many other ways tortured 
and slain, not one Friend was known to be 
killed, save a young man, who forsook his peace- 
able principles and took up arms for his defence. 
If we forsake Omnipotence, whither shall we 
flee for help! If he is humbly relied upon, he 
will be unto his people as a wall of defence, and 
make a way when there appears to be no way. 
But too many of those who saw these marvellous 
works of the Lord, and how his delivering power 
was vouchsafed, have forgotten these his mer- 
cies, and gone their own ways into the world. 
Alas! saith my soul, for these! So evident 
were the favors shown to Friends, that many 
other persons sheltered themselves in their hab- 
itations, and those of the Society who had devi- 
ated from the plain attire by which Friends are 
generally known, now saw their folly. In those 
calamitous times, fashionable clothing, of an ex- 
pensive kind, was rather a passport to death 
than to honor; and at all times it is more an 
evidence of a weak understanding, than of a 
sound mind; for neither religion nor reason points 
it out as a means to promote the usefulness of 
the wearer. The great departure from plainness, 
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which is evident among many of our young 
people, is rather a proof of their folly and igno- 
rance, than of wisdom; since it is beneath the 
dignity and nobility of a Christian mind to be 
so much employed about, and pleased with, the 
covering of the body. In some it may be more 
the effect of the parents’ pride, than that of the 
children ; but this testimony of our Society to a 
simple, useful and not expensive manner of 
dressing and living, is grounded in the Truth, 
and innovations will never be able to sap the 
foundation or overthrow it. I would recommend 
to my dear young friends, to endeavor to see 
from whence those desires arise which lead them 


to follow and copy after the fantastical dresses | 


and habits which are so continually changing. 
Neatness and cleanliness are certainly com- 
mendable, and if rusticity is offensive, simpli- 
city is not; and surely simplicity and self- 
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sighs, and tears; moral principle struggles into 
life through conflicts, temptations, and trials.— 
Mnssachusetis Teacher. 





The following brief hints to parents on the 
subject of Education, are from a tract publish- 
ed by the “Tract Association of Friends,” and 
are so excellent that we republish them : 


BRIEF HINTS TO PARENTS, &e. 
General Principles. 


The first and most important qualification 
for the right education of children, is that pa- 
rents should have their own minds brought into 
subjection to the power of Divine Grace, and 
daily seek its holy assistance to fit them for 
discharging this momentous duty. — Without this 
aid, the best system of regulations will be insuf- 


denial become a people called, as we are, to bear | ficient to enable them to “train up their children 
a testimony to the purity of the religion of Jesus | in the way they should go.”” When parents evince 
Christ. I grant that there is no religion in the | by their daily conduct that they are above all 
cut or color of a garment, but the exterior ap- | things desirous to approve themselves unto God, 
pearance is often an index of the mind; and if | their counsel and instructions will have addition- 
the inside of the cup and platter be made clean, jal weight with their offspring, and there is 
the outside will be clean also; men do not gather | every reason to hope that the Divine blessing 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles; and con-| will be bestowed upon their humble endeavors. 
formity to the world in any of its corrupt ways} Success in education depends more on pre- 
and fashions, is not a being transformed, as the | vention than cure—more on forming habits 
Scriptures of Truth exhort. Let us, therefore, | than laying injunctions—more on example than 
strive so to walk in all things, as the redeemed | precept. It is important, however, that rules 
of the Lord, who make no provision for the | laid down should be strictly enforced, till obedi- 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof, but who are con- | ence becomes habitual. 

cerned to live unto Him who died for them, that} This interesting business is to be begun from 
the blessed and happy state of the redeemed ones | the cradle. The first step is to teach the infantile 
may conspicuously appear in the eyes of the | subjectimplicit obedience to parental authority ; 
world, that others may be induced to seck a re- | and then to rule with such moderation and sweet- 
lease from the bondage there is in sin and cor- | ness, that it shall entirely trust and love the 
ruption, and in all the world’s evil ways and | hand that guides it. In this way, the good im- 
fashions. Evil communications corrupt good | pressions made upon the young mind are likely 
manners; where the precious gives way to the | to beindelible. Persevering yet gentle firmness, 
vile, good is oppressed and evil is advanced ; | begun in infancy, establishes proper discipline, 
thus, by little and little the oppressor may gain | procures obedience, and prevents almost all pun- 
the ascendancy over the redeemed, and bondage | ishment. 





may increase, and then suffering will be un- 
avoidable. I much desire that the children of | 
Friends may not be brought up in ignorance, so | 
as not to know the grounds of the religious prin- 
ciples they profess, and why plainness is more 
commendable than imitating those who change | 
because fashion is changeable.” 





SELF-CULTURE. 





The subjection of a child’s will may be effect- 
ed before the understanding is sufficiently en- 
larged to be influenced by reasoning. Generally, 
the first inclination a child discovers, is gratifi- 
cation of will; the first business of a parent, 
therefore, is to subject it. An infant will reach 
out its hand to take something improper for it 
to have; if its hand is then withheld, and the 
countenance and expression of the parent refuse 
the indulgence, unmoved by its cries or strug- 


The initiation of the pupil into the great work | gles, it will soon learn to yield; and, by uni- 


of self-culture, by forming habits of earnest, 
persevering, and self-reliant exertion, is an im- 
portant part of the teacher’s mission. 
the law of life, without which man, with all his 


formly experiencing denial, equally firm, when- 
ever its wishes ought not to be granted, submis- 


Labor is | sion will become familiar and easy. 


But prudent parents, while they are careful to 


high endowments, is but a dull mass of inanity. | subdue self will in their child, will be equally 
Intellect is evolved by earnest toil; sentiment | careful to cherish in it every appearance of be- 


and affection are elaborated through suffering, | nevolence and affection. 
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As children advance in age, and the faculties 
of the mind begin to expand, parents, by an 
easy, familiar mode of conversing with them, 
adapting their language to age and capacity, may 
acquire almost unbounded influence over them. 
If parents were thus careful to cultivate the 
young mind from the first dawn of reason, watch- 
ing every opportunity of communicating instruc- 
tion, at the same time seeking a divine blessing 
on their humble endeavors, we may safely believe 
they would be rarely disappointed in having 
their children to grow up around them, all that 
they could reasonably desire them to be. 

Injunctions and restraints, if softened by en- 
dearment, will generally find returns of obedi- 
ence; and claims to undue liberty, will rarely 
be opposed to parental advice bestowed with 
meekness. Early to impress the tender mind 
with clearly defined perceptions of right and 
wrong, is very important; much misery may be 
prevented by it. 


Freedom between Parents and Children. 


According to the wise provision of Provi- 
dence, the fond endearment of parental love, 
produces an attachment in the breast of the 
child. A judicious parent will take advantage 
of this circumstance, to lay a foundation for 
that entire freedom which ought ever to exist 
between parents and children. If confidence has 
been early invited by endearing affability, and 
established by prudence, reserve in the child will 
seldom have place in maturer years. 

When children are accustomed freely to unbo- 
som themselves, and unreservedly to reveal their 
wishes to the parental friend, who is most inter- 
ested in their welfare, what advantages must re- 
sult to them, and what pleasure to the mind of an 
affectionate parent. When parents thus become 
to their children, the familiar friends, the unre- 
served confidants, the sympathizing partners in 
their joys and sorrows, hopes and disappoint- 
ments, an influence over the mind is obtained 
which will continue when authority ceases, and 
will prove a safeguard through the most critical 
periods of life. 

Young people who are treated as companions 
by judicious parents, are seldom addicted to de- 
grading practices. They will even forego many 
indulgences to avoid displeasing, or giving them 
pain. And as they freely unbosom themselves 
to the liberal-minded parents, these may thereby 
discover inclinations in the child to caution 
against, which might save it from many entan- 
glements. 

There are few young people who would not 
gladly avail themselves of parental advice and 
experience, if mot discouraged for want of 
freedom in the parent. Therefore, if we would 
have children unbosom their thonghts to us, 
their confidence must be invited by kindness 
and condescension. Not a condescension to im- 
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proper indulgences, but a condescension that 
increases parental authority in right government. 
There is no fear of losing respect or right au- 
thority; by freedom and familiarity ; it is by this 
that we gain their confidence, and thus learn to 
know and correct their faults. 

Pure affection is so anxiously solicitous for 
the true happiness of the child, that, while it 
endeavors, by kindness and love, to prevent the 
necessity of any thing like forced obedience, it 
also guards against that kind of liberty by which 
it loses its authority. 


Reservedness and Severity. 


That respect to the superior wisdom of a pa- 
rent, which is inspired by uniting gentleness 
with firmness, differs widely from that slavish 
fear produced by severe treatment. Where the 
dread of punishment predominates, the disposi- 
tion is generally artful. That fear which is the 
effect of severity, prompts children, not so much 
to avoid faults, as to elude detection. Indeed 
timid children can hardly resist the temptation 
which terror holds out to them, of endeavoring 
to hide offences if possible ; and though severity 
should extort confession, and promise of strict 
obedience, it is not calculated to produce sincere 
repentance, or to awaken virtuous thoughts; 
nor does it implant any principle to hinder the 
child from committing a similar fault in our 
absence. Its self-will may indeed be made sul- 
lenly to submit to superior strength, but it will 
remain unsubjected; and the odious spirit of 
revenge, by this kind of treatment, is often gen- 
erated. 

One among the many disadvantages attending 
severe measures, is, that parents generally trust 
too much to the effects of chastisement, and are 
deficient in that uniform superintendence, advice 
and caution, on which the forming of right hab- 
its almost entirely depends. Children, when 
subjected to severity, often obtain more indul- 
gences and take more dangerous liberties than 
those who are moderately curbed and gently 
instructed. The keen temper that transports 
the parent to blows and harsh treatment, is often 
accompanied by strong affections; and when 
anger has subsided, he is sorry for having gone 
so far; then too much liberty succceds, till 
another fault, originating in parental indulgence 
or negligence, draws on the child another unpro- 
fitable punishment. This continued crossing of 
humors that have been indulged, can hardly fail to 
to call forth resentment, anger, sullenness, or ob- 
stinate perverseness ; unless severity has broken 
thespirits, and thechild is sunk under discourage- 
ment. As the frequent recurrence of anger and re- 
sentment tends to beget hatred and ill-will, the 
disposition to benevolence is destroyed, and ma- 
levolence is introduced in its room. 

Many children possess quick feelings of honor 
and disgrace, and in the most promising, these 
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feelings are often the most accute. They have 
a keen sensibility to shame, whereof a good use 
may be made by prudent management ; but if 
this sensibility be put to hard proof, and that 
frequently, it becomes blunted, and their minds 
grow callous; and a child that is lost to shame, 
is in peculiar danger of being a lost child. 

Many parents of good sense, and great moral 
worth, fearful of failing in their duty by 
not governing enough, run into the opposite 
extreme. They maintain such reservedness, dis- 
tance, and stateliness toward their children; that 
they hardly dare to speak in their presence. 
They incumber them with a multitude of regu- 
lations ; they tire them with long lessons of stern 
monitions ; they disgust and alienate them with 
a superbundance of sharp reproof, and treat their 
little levities as if they were heinous crimes. 
Instead of drawing them with “ cords of love,” 
they bind them fast with cords that are galling 
and painful. 

There are other parents whose manner toward 
their children, varies in exact proportion to the 
variations of their own fickle tempers. When in 
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aubjection. For as too great indulgence increases 
selfishness ; so, certainly, does the spirit of sel- 
fishness occasion miseries in domestic life. 

[To be continued .] 
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Marriep,—On 5th day, the 9th inst., according to 
the order of the Society of Friends, Jessr Lirrincort, 
of Moorestown, to ExizasetuH Hoxmes, of Pedrick- 
town, N. J. 





Diep,—On the 10th of 8th month last, Sinney Tar- 
Lor, wife of Daniel Taylor, an estimable member of 
Pedricktown Meeting, N. J. 

——, On the 29th ult., Witttam Heumes, of Mullica 
Hill, and member of that particular meeting. 

——, At his residence in Drumore township, Lan- 
caster county, Pa., on the 4th day of the 8th month 
last, Joserpu Srusss, long an Elder of Little Britain 

| Monthly Meeting, in the 96th year of his age. 
This venerable Friend, it is believed, was the old- 
| est member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. He re- 


| tained, in a remarkable degree, his mental faculties 





a pleasant humor themselves, they indulge them | unimpaired, and although his physical powers so far 
iv every thing ; when displeased or angry, they | failed, for several years past, as to prevent his at- 


will punish for almost nothing. This sort of | 
government, if government it may be called, | 
tends alike to discourage, and breed contempt. | 

Children that are trained up under severe dis- 
cipline, however much they fear their parents, 
rarely love them much; and they must needs pos- | 
sess more than a common share of native amiable- 


tending meetings, which he felt to be a great priva- 
tion, yet he was often heard to say “ that he had 
neither apain nor an ache, but was gradually wear- 
ing out, and ready to obey his master’s call.” 


» On 3d day, 17th of Ninth month, at the resi- 





| dence of her son-in-law in New York, Saran, widow 


of Thomas Walter, late of Montgomery county, Pa., 


| in the 77th year of her age. 





, On the 9th of Eighth month, at the residence 





penne om # ie — = att comp ered, | of her son, Dr. Abraham Brooke, Saran Brooxe, of 
> ‘ 


: : | Stark county, Ohio, in the 8ist year of her age 
To show children that we are deeply afflicted, : At Westheld, N. J., ce the 6th > Ninth 


not enraged at their misconduct, tends more | month, Miriam Saarre, widow of Jobn Sharpe, late 
to awaken their feelings, to bring into action | of this city, inthe 87th year of her age. 
their virtuous principles, and reclaim them from | __, On the 29th of Ninth month, at the residence 
evil, than the severity of the rod, which irri- | ofher son-in-law, Nathan Haines, in Carroll co., Md., 
tates the disposition, but rarely convinces the Brvutaa Lireincotr, widow of Joseph Lippincott, of 
judgment. Cinnaminson, New Jersey, aged 75 years, a member 
| and elder of Chester monthly meeting. 
The humility and sweetness which clothed the spirit 


] ‘ , : of this dear friend with asense of her own unworthi- 
Gratification of will is encouraged in children | ness, gave evidence that she was taught in the school 


by frequent indulgence of their improper desires; | of Christ, and endeavored so to live as to be found 
whereby every notion of happiness becomes con- | ready for the final summons. While on a visit to her 


; ’ ; -., | children in Maryland, she was called to lay down the 
nected therewith ; and the idea of misery with | earthly tabernacle, and was favored with an evidence 
that of disappointment. Thus, an over-regard | of acceptance, in which she could say with Simeon, 
for personal ease, and personal gratification, is | ‘‘Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
implanted in the mind, and selfishness and pride ) °Y¢s have seen thy salvation.” The funeral was at- 


. | tended from the meeting house at Westfield , where 
too meen become er = Prominent - | she had been a constant attendant on public worship 
tures in the character ; for, by improper indul- | for fifty years, on which occasion a solemn meeting 
gence, self-will is so fostered, that a capricious | was held. 


humor is its unavoidable consequence. The 


passions so act and re-act upon each other, that! ‘The annual meeting of the “Library Association of 
the frequent gratification of will engenders pride, | Friends” will be held in the Library Room, adjoining 
and pride augments the desire of gratifying the | Cherry St. Meeting House, on sixth day evening, the 
wiil, till it becomes insatiable. Many are the | 24th inst.,at 7} o’clock. 

tyrannical husbands and fathers, and turbulent |, The minutes of the Committee of mneagemnent De 


; the past year, together with the Annual Report, will 
wives and mothers, that have been formed by an | be read, and a new committee appointed. As it is 
education in which the will has never known | believed the proceedings will interest Friends gener- 
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ally, both male and female are particularly invited 
to attend. 


Tuomas Riveway, Clerk. 
10th mo., 1856.—2t. 


JOHN RANDOLPH TO WILLIAM GIBBONS. 
(PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL.) 
WasHINGTON, February 4, 1820. 

REsPECTED FriEND: Although I can hardly 
sée a word that I write, I cannot refrain from 
entreating that you would suspend any opinion— 
not on what is called the Missouri question, but 
on the nature of my views upon it—until you 
can obtain full and authentic information re- 
specting them. Suffice it to say that they flow 
from no avowed or dissembled wish to extend or 
promote slavery in this already sufficiently mis- 
erable world of ours; although we are daily 
adding to its wretchedness by a want of for- 
bearance and charity toone another. My respect 
for the whole body of your Society, my venera- 
tion for the name and character of William 
Penn, and, above all, my desire not to forfeit— 
unless I should deserve it—the place which you 
have been kind enough to allow me in your good 
opinion, induce me to caution you on this head. 
Of the sincerity and consistency of Friends who 
act up to their profession,* I have never expressed 
nor entertained a doubt. That there are thou- 
sands of others of the various sects equally: sin- 
cere and upright, I am not less persuaded; and 
this I know, that there are great proprietors in 
Virginia, who, with hundreds of slaves and 


thousands of acres of rich land, are but trustees 
for their slaves—receiving for themselves a nig- 


gardly support. These are ready to offer their 
hecatombs of human victims on the altar of the 
Lamb, as soon as by their dispersion it may be 
done with safety. They wish to dilute the poison 
instead of taking it in the most concentrated 
form. They assisted by their counsel and their 
treasure to acquire Louisiana, and they deem 
any regulation unjust that excludes them from 
it. It is their property equally with their fel- 
lows. They judge no man. 

“ For neither man nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Unseen, except to God alone, 

By his permissive will.” 

But when they see men of inordinate ambition, 
who never before stuck at anything to gratify 
their lust of power and wealth; the most noto- 
rious votaries of mammon; the most unblushing 
sons of corruption, pretending to identify them- 
selves with the followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, they may, perhaps, not be considered as 
sinning beyond forgiveness if they expose im- 
posture, and deter those who are dead to all 
good motive, by that of fear of punishment. 

On this subject I would give a great deal to 
have a free conversation with you. Some tell 


*I judge them by their fruit. 
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me I have offended friend Forrest. I shall con- 
sider myself to be extremely unfortunate if this 
be true, as I fear it is. For,as I told himon 
the floor of Congress, I am more afraid of offend- 
ing him in his present garb, than if he had an 
epaulette on each shoulder and was at the head 
of his regiment. 

With unfeigned respect and regard, and ag sin- 
cere a deprecation of the extension of slavery and 
its horrors as any other man, be he whom he 
may, I am your friend, in the literal sense of that 
much abused word. Isay much abused, because it 
is applied to the leagues of vice, avarice and am- 
bition, instead of good will toward man from 
love of Him who is the Prince of Peace. 


JOHN RANDOLPH, of Roanoke. 


KIND WORDS. 


They never blister the tongue or lips. And 
we have never heard of any mental trouble aris- 
ing from this quarter. Though they do not cost 
much, yet they accomplish much. They help 
one’s own good nature and good will. Soft words 
soften our own soul. Angry words are fuel to the 
flame of wrath, and make it burn more fiercely. 
Kind words make other people good natured. 
Cold words freeze people, and hot words scorch 
them, and bitter words make them bitter, and 
wrathful words make them wrathful. There issuch 
a rush of other kinds of words in our day, that it 
seems desirable to give kind words a chance 
among them. There are vain words, and idle 
words, and hasty words, and spiteful words, and 
silly words, and empty words, and profane words, 
and boisterous words, and warlike words. Kind 
words also produce their own image on men’s 
souls. And a beautiful image it is. They soothe, 
and quiet, and comfort the hearer. They shame 
him out of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. 
We have not yet begun to use kind words in such 
abundance as they ought to be used.— Pascal. 


LOOK UP. 

Here is a good moral under the guise of a 
fable : ‘ 

“ A young man once picked up a sovereign 
lying in the road. Ever afterwards, as he walk- 
ed along, he kept his eyes fixed steadily upon 
the ground, in hopes to find another. And in 
the course of a long life, he did pick up, at dif- 
ferent times, a goodly number of coins, gold and 
silver. But all these years, while he was look- 
ing for them, he saw not that the heavens were 
bright above him, and nature beautiful around. 
He never once allowed his eyes to look up from 
the mud and filth in which he sought the trea- 
sure; and when he died—a rich old man,—he 
only knew this fair earth of ours asa cn 
road, in which to pick up money as you w 


along !”” 
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CURIOUS AND INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


The following curious letter, purporting to be 
from the pen of O. H. Green, of the U.S. Sloop 
of War “ Decatur,” is dated “ Off the Straits of 
Magellan, February 15th, 1855,” and appeared 
in the New Orleans Picayune of the 1st inst :— 


There being no appearance of a change of 
weather, I obtained leave of absence for a few 
days, and, accompanied by my classmate and 
chum, Dr. Bainbridge, Assistant Surgeon, was 
landed on Terra del Fuego. 


With great labor and difficulty we scrambled 
up the mountain sides, which line the whole 
south east shore of these Straits, and after as- 
cending 3,500 feet, we came upon a plain of 
surprising richness of beauty ; fertile fields, the 
greatest variety of fruit trees in full bearing, and 
signs of civilization and refinement meeting us 
on every side. We had never read any account 
of these people, and, thinking this island was 
wholly deserted, except by a few cannibals and 
wild beasts, we had come well armed; and you 
can judge of our surprise. The inhabitants were 
utterly astonished at our appearance, but ex- 
hibited no signs of fear, nor any unfriendliness. 

Our dress amused them, and being the first 
white men ever seen by them, they imagined that 
we had come from their God, the Sun, on some 
peculiar errand of good. They are the noblest 
race | ever saw, the men all ranging from six 
feet to six and a quarter, well proportioned, very 
athletic, and strait as an arrow. The women 
were among the most perfect models of beauty 
ever formed, averaging five feet high, very plump, 
with small hands and feet, and with a jet black 
eyé that takes you by storm. Their teachers of 
religion speak the Latin language, and have 
traditions from successive priests, through half a 
hundred centuries. 


They tell us this island was once attached to 
the main land; that about nineteen hundred 
years ago, by their records, their country was 
visited by a violent earthquake which occasioned 
the rent now known at the Straits of Magellan ; 
that ou the top of the mountain which lifted its head 
to the sun, whose base rested where the waters 
now flow, stood their great temple, which accord- 
ing to their description as compared to one now 
existing we saw, must have been 17,208 feet 
square, and over 1,100 feet high, built of the 
purest mantile marble. A thousand reflections 
erowd upon the mind, in viewing this people 
and this paradise, before unknown to the world. 

The ship is in sight that will carry this to you, 
and I must now close, only saying that the offi- 
cial report of Dr. Bainbridge to the department 
will be filled with the most interesting and valu- 
able matter, and astonish the American people. 
The vessel proves to be the clipper ship 
“Creeper,” from the Chinchi Islands, with guano 


for your port, and I will avail myself of this op-' 








portunity to send you a specimen of painting on 
porcelain, said to be over 3000 years old; and 
an image made of gold and iron, taken in one of 
their wars many years before the straits of 
Magellan existed. 

They number about 3000 men, women and 

children, and I was assured the population has 
not varied two hundred, as they prove by their 
traditions, for immemorable ages. As the aged 
grow feble they are left to die, and if the children 
multiply too rapidly, they are sacrificed by the 
priests. This order comprises about one-tenth 
of the population, and what the ancient Greeks 
called “ Gymnosophists.” 
__ They are all of one peculiar race, neither will 
they admit a stranger into their order. They 
live, for the most part, near the beautiful stream 
called Sanuhan, which takes its rise in the moun- 
tains, passes through the magnificent valley of 
Leuvu, and empties into the Atlantic at the ex- 
treme south western portion of the island. 

This residence is chosen for the sake of their 
frequent purifications. Their diet consists of 
milk, curdled with sour herbs. They eat apples, 
rice, and all fruits and vegetables, esteeming it 
the height of impicty to taste anything that has 
life. They live in little huts or cottages, each one 
by himself, avoiding company and discourse, em- 
ploying all their time in contemplation and their 
religious duties. They esteem this life but a 
necessary dispensation of nature which they 
voluntarily undergo as a penance, evidently 
thirsting after the dissolution of their bodies, 
and firmly believing that the soul, at death, is 
released from its prison, and launches forth into 
perfect liberty and happiness. Therefore, they 
are always cheerfully disposed to die, bewailing 
those that are alive, and celebrating the funerals 
of the dead with joyful solemnity and triumph. 





OCCUPATION. 


What a glorious thing is occupation for the 
human heart. Those who work hard seldom 
yield themselves entirely up to fancied or real 
sorrow. When grief sits down, folds its hands, 
and mournfully feeds upon its own tears, weav- 
ing the dim shadows that a little exertion might 
sweep away, into a funeral pall, the strong spirit 
is shorn of its might, and sorrow becomes our 
master? When troubles flow upon you, dark 
and heavy, toil not with the waves, wrestle not 
with the torrent! rather seek, by occupation, to 
divert the dark waters that threaten to overwhelm 
you, into a thousand channels which the duties 
of life always present. Before you dream of it, 
those waters will fertilize the present, and give 
birth to fresh flowers that may brighten the fu- 
ture—flowers that will become pure and holy, 
in the sunshine which penetrates to the path of 
duty, in spite of every obstacle. Grief, after 
all, is but a selfish feeling; and most selfish is 
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the man who yields himself to the indulgence of 
any passion which brings no joy to his fellow- 
man.— Selected. 





EXTRACTS FROM A DISCOURSE OF FLOWERS. 
BY H. W- BEECHER. 


Men who contemptuously reject flowers as ef- 
feminate and unworthy of manhood, reveal a cer- 
tain coarseness. Were flowers fit to eat or drink, 
were they stimulative of passions, or could they be 
gamboled with like stocks, they would take them 
up just where finer minds would drop them, who 
love them as revelations of Gcd’s sense of beauty, 
as addressed to the taste and to something finer 
and deeper than taste; to that power within us 
which spiritualizes matter, and communicates 
with God through His works, and not for their 
paltry market value. 


Many persons lose all enjoyment of many flow- 
ers by indulging false associations. There be 
some who think that no weed can be of interest 
asa flower. But all flowers are weeds where they 
grow wildly and abundantly ; and somewhere our 
rarest flowers are somebody’s commonest. Flow- 
ers growing in noisome places, in desolate corners, 
upon rubbish or rank desolation, become disa- 
greeable by association. Roadside flowers, in- 
eradicable and hardy beyond all discouragement, 
loose themselves from our sense of delicacy and 
protection. And generally there is a disposition 
to undervalue common flowers. There are few 
that will trouble themselves to examine, minute- 
ly, a blossom that they have seen and neglected 
from their childhoodgpand yet if they would but 
question such flowers, and commune with them, 
they would often be surprised, to find extreme 
beauty where it had long been overlooked. 


If a plant be uncouth, it has no attractions to 
us, simply because it has been brought from the 
ends of the earth and is a “ great rarity ;”’ if it 
has beauty, if is none the less, but a great deal 
more attractive to us, because itis common. A 
very common flower adds generosity to beauty. 
It gives joy to the poor, the rude, and to the mul- 
titudes who could have no flowers were nature to 
charge a price for her blossoms. Is a cloud less 
beautiful, or a sea, or a mountain, because often 
seen by millions ? 

At any rate, while we lose no fondness for 
eminent and accomplished flowers, we are con- 
scious of a growing respect for the floral demo- 
cratic throng. There is, for instance, the mul- 
lein, of but little beauty in each floweret, but a 
brave plant, growing cheerfully and heartily out 
of abandoned soils, ruffling its root about with 
broad-palmed generous velvet leaves, and erect- 
ing therefrom a towering spire, that always in- 
clines us to stop for a friendly look. This fine 
plant is left by most people like a decayed old 
gentleman to a good natured pity. But in oth- 





er countries, it is a flower, and called the # Amer. 
ican velvet plant.” / 

We confess to a homely enthusiasm ‘or clover, 
not the white clover, beloved of honey bees, but 
the red clover. It holds up its round ruddy face 
and honest head with such rustic innocence. We 
go through a field of red clover, like Solomon in 
a garden of spices. ; 


There is the burdock, too, with its prickly 3 


rosetts, that has little beauty or value, except as 
amusement to children, who manufacture baskets, 
houses and various marvellous utensils, of its 
burs. The thistle is a prince. Let any man 
that has an eye for beauty, take a view of the 
whole plant and where will he see more expres- 
sive grace and symmetry, and where is there a 
more kingly flower. To be sure, there are sharp 
objections to it in a boquet. Neither is it a safe 
neighbor to the farm, having a habit of scatter- 
ing its seeds. Most gardeners feel toward a this- 
tle, as boys toward a snake ; ‘and farmers dread 
it. But it is just as beautiful as if it were a uni- 
versal favorite. 

The buttercup is the flower of our childhood 
and very brilliant in our eyes. Its strong color, 
seen afar off, often provoked its fate, for through 
the mowing lot we went after it, regardless of 
orchard grass and herd grass, plucking down its 
long slender stems, crowned with golden chalices, 
until the father, covetous of hay, shouted to us, 
“ Out of thut grass ! out of that grass !” 

The first thing that defies the frost in spring is 
the chickweek. It will open its floral eye and 
look the thermometer in the face, at 32 degrees. 
It leads out the snow-drop and crocus. _Its blos- 
som is diminutive, and no wonder, for it begins 
so early in the season, that it has little time to 
make much of itself. But as a harbinger and 
herald, let it not be forgotten. You cannot for- 
get, if you would, those golden kisses all over the 
cheeks of the meadows, generally called dande- 
lions. There are many green-house blossoms 
less pleasing to us than these. And we have 
reached through many a fence since we were in- 
carcerated like them, in a city, to pluck one of 
these yellow flower drops. Their passing away 
is more spiritual than their bloom. Nothing 
can be more airy and beautiful than the trans- 
parent seed-globe ; a fairy dome of splendid archi- 
tecture. 

As for marigolds, holly-hocks, and valorous 
sun-flowers, we shall never have a garden with- 
out them, both for their own sake, and for the 
sake of oldfashioned folks, who used to love them. 
Morning glories,—or, to call them by their city 
name, the convolvulus,—need no praising. Thé 
vine, the leaf, the exquisite vase-formed flower, 
the delicate and various colors, will secure it from 
neglect, while taste remains. Grape blossoms, 
and mignonette do not appeal to the eye, and if 
they were selfish, no man would care for them, 
yet, because they pour their life out in fragrance 
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they are always loved, and like homely people 
with noble hearts, they seem beautiful by associ- 
ation. Nothing that produces constant pleasure 
in us can fail to be beautiful. We do not need 
to speak for that universal favorite, the rose! As 
a flower is the finest streak of creation, so the rose 
is the happiest hit among flowers! Yet, in the 
feast of ever-blooming roses and of double roses, 
we are in danger of being prevented from a love 
of simplicity, as manifested in the wild single 
rose. When a man can look upon the simple 
wild rose and feel no pleasure, his taste has been 
corrupted. 

But we must not forget the blossoms of fruit 


trees. Whata great heart an apple tree must 
have! What generous work it makes of blos- 
soming! It is not content with a single bloom 


for each apple that is to be; but a profusion, a 
prodigality of blossoms there must be. The tree 
is but a huge eo Weever will praise this 
virtuous tree. ot beautiful in form, often 
clumpy, cragged and rude ; but it is glorious in 
beauty when efflorescent. Nor is it a beauty 
Only at a distance andinthe mass. Pluck down 
a twig and examine it as closely as you will; it 
will bear the nearest looking. The simplicity 


- and purity of the white expanded flower, the half 


open buds slightly blushed, the little pink-tipped 
buds unopen, crowding up together like rosy 
children around .an older brother or sister, can 
anything surpass it ? 

How one exhales, and feels his childhood 
coming back to him, when, emerging from hard 
city streets, he sees orchards and gardens in 
sheeted bloom, plum, cherry, pear, peach and ap- 
ple, waves and billows of blossoms rolling over 
the hill sides, and down through the levels. This 
is a kingdom of glory. The bee knows it. Are 
the blossoms singing? Or is all this humming 
sound the music of bees? Such a sight is equal 
to a sunset, which is but a blossoming of the 
clouds. 


It is with flowers as with friends. Many may 
be loved, but few much loved. Wild honey- 
suckles in the wood, laurel bushes in the very re- 
gality of bloom, are very beautiful to you. But 
they are color and form only. They seem strang- 
ers to you. You have no memories reposed in 
them.. They bring back nothing from time. 
They point to nothing in the future. Buta wild- 
briar starts a genial feeling. It is the country 
cousin of the rose; and that has always been 
your pet. You have nursed it, and defended it ; 
you have had it fer companionship as you wrote ; 
it has stood by your pillow while sick, it has 

rought remembrance to you and conveyed kind- 
est feelings to others. You remember it as a 
mother’s favorite ; it speaks to you of your own 
childhood ; that white rose bush that snowed in 
the corner, by the door; that generous bush that 
blushed red in the garden with a thousand flow- 
ers, whose gorgeousness was among the first 
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things that drew your childish eye, and which 


always comes up before you when you speak of 


childhood. You remember too, that your moth- 
er loved roses. And so a wild rose, a prairie 
rose or a sweet-briar, that at evening fills the air 
with odor, greets you as a dear and intimate 
friend. 

But no flower can be so strange, or so new, that 
a friendliness does not spring up between you, 
You gather them up along your rambles, and sit 
down to make their acquaintance on some shaded 
bank. You assort them; you question their 
graces; you enjoy their odor; you range them 
on the grass in a row and look from one to an- 
other ; you gather them up, and study a fit gra- 
dation of colors, and. search for new specimens to 
fill the degrees between two violent extremes. 
All the while, various suggestions and analogies 
of life are darting in and out of your mind. This 
flower is like some friend ; another reminds you 
of mignonette, and mignonette always makes you 
think of such a garden and mansion where it en- 
acted some memorable part. Yet, these are not 
home flowers. You did not plant them. You 
have not screened them. You have not watch- 
ed their growth, plucked away voracious worms, 
or nibbling bugs. You have not seen them in 
the same places year after year, children of your 
care and love. Around such there is an asso- 
ciational beauty, and fragrance and grace of the 
affections, that no wild flowers can have. 

It is a matter of gratitude that this finest gift 
of Providence is the most profusely given. Flow- 
ers cannot be monopolised. The poor can have 
them as much as therich. It does not require 
such an education to lovetind appreciate them as 
it would to admire a picture of Turner’s or a 
statue of Thorwaldsen’s. And as they are mes- 
sengers of affection, tokens of remembrance, and 
presents of beauty, of universal acceptance, it is 
pleasant to think that all men recognise a brief 
brotherhood in them. It is not impertinent to 
offer flowers to a stranger ; and it is affecting to 
see how serviceable flowers often are to the ne- 
cessities of the poor. _ If they bring their little 
floral gift to you, it can but teach your heart to 
think that their grateful affection longed to ex- 
press itself as much as yours. You have books, 
or gems, or services, that you can render as you 
will. The poor can give but little, and do but 
little. Were it not for flowers, they would be 
shut out from those exquisite pleasures which 
spring from such gifts. I never take one from 
a child, or from the poor, that I do not thank 
God on their behalf for flowers. 





TO DESTROY CATERPILLARS. 


A farmer in Massachusetts says that he has 
found the use of molasses very effectuai in de- 
stroying caterpillars; that when they are in the 
nest he has smeared it over with molasses, and 
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e have ever escaped from it; that they 
cannot travel overa limb where the molasses has 
touched, and that it does not in any way injure 
the tree, and that upon the whole, he likes it 
better than lighted torches, gunpowder, soap- 
suds, whale oil soap, or even the thumb and 
finger! A cheap and easy remedy. Let the 
molasses ‘‘ work.” 





THE WATERFOWL. 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye, 
Might mark thy distant flight to dp thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seekest thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide; 
Or, where the rocking billows rise and sink, 
On the chafed ocean side ? 


There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air,— 

Lone, wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fann’d, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home and rest, 

And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form, yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thon hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He, who from zone to zone,* 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
Will.am Cullen Bryant. 





ON SILENT WORSHIP. 


Let deepest silence all around 
Its peaceful shelter spread ; 

So shall that living word abound, 
The word that wakes the dead. 


How sweet to wait upon the Lord 
In stiginess and in pray’r! 

What though no preacher speak the word, 
A minister is there. 


A minister of wond’rous skill, 
True graces to impart ; 

He teaches a!] the Father’s will, 
And preaches to the heart. 


He dissipate’s the coward’s fears, 
And bids the coldest glow; 

He speaks—and, lo! the softest tears 
Of deep contrition flow. 


He knows to bend the heart of steel; 
He bows the loftiest soul; 

O’er all we think and all we feel, 
How matchless his control ! 
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But ah! how precious is His love, 
In tend’rest touches given; 

It whispers of the bliss above, 
And stays the soul on heaven. 


From mini to mind, in streams of joy, 
The holy influence spreads ; 

Tis peace, tis peace, without alloy, 
For God that influence sheds. 


Dear Lord, to Thee we still will pray, 
And praise Thee as before ; 

For this, Thy glorious Gospel-day 
Teach us to praise Thee more. 





THE HISTORY OF NEWSPAPERS. 


The first newspaper was issued monthly in 
MS. form, in the republic of Venice, and was 
called the Gazetta, probably from a farthing coin 
peculiar to Venice, and which was the common 
price at which it was sold. Thirty volumes of 
it are still preserved in a library at Florence. 

It was long supposed that the first newspaper 
published in England was at the epoch of the 
Spanish Armada, but it has been discovered that 
the copies of that bearing the imprint of 1538, 
in the British Museum, were forgeries. There 
was no doubt that the puny ancestor of the 
myriads of broad sheets was not published in 
London till 1622—150 years after the art of 
printing had been discovered; and it was nearly 

100 years more, before a daily paper was ventur-, 
ed upon. Periodical papers seem first to have 
been used by the English during the times of 
the Commonwealth, and were then called ‘‘ week- 
| ly news-books.”” Some had most whimsical titles. 

The first newspaper printed in North America 

was printed in Boston, in 1690. Only one copy 

of that paper was known to be in existence. It 

was deposited in the State Paper Office in Lon- 
don, and was about the size of an ordinary sheet 
of letter paper. It was stopped by the govern- 
ment. The Boston News-Letter was the first 
regular paper. It was first issued in 1704, and 
was printed by John Allen, in Pudding Lane. 
The contents of some of the early numbers were 
very peculiar. It had a speech of Queen Anne 
to parliament, delivered 120 days previously, and 
this was the latest news from England. In one 
of the early numbers there was an announcement 
that by order of the Postmaster-General of North 

America, the post between Boston and New York 

sets out once a fortnight. Negro men, women 

and children were advertised to be sold; and a 

call was made upon a woman who had stolen a 

piece of fine lace worth 14s. a yard, and upon 

another who had conveyed a piece of fine calico 
under her riding hood, to returr the same or be 
exposed in the newspapers. 

This pioneer paper was published for 74 years; 
it was the leading Tory paper, prior to the Revo- 
lution. The Boston Gazette was the organ of 
the patriots, and was issued at Watertown. At 
the commencement of the Reyglutionary war, 
there were 87 newspapers in the United States. 
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Of this number, only eight were committed to 
the British Government, but five others were 
brought. over. The oldest existing paper in 
Massachusetts was the Worcester Spy, first pub- 
lished in this city during 1770, but removed to 
the Western part of the State on the occupation 
of Boston by the British-troops. Our country, 
although the youngest in the world, outstrips all 
others in the number of publications and news- 
papers sold.— Publishers’ Circular. 





ERUPTIONS OF VESUVIUS. 


The late eruptions of Vesuvius have recalled 
attention to the somewhat curious history of that 
voleano. ‘To the ancients up to the first century 
of the Christian Era, it was not known in its pe- 
culiar character. Apart from a few close obser- 
vers, among whom Strabo, the geographer, was 
one, and who recognized an analogy between 
its structure and other volcanoes, it was not sup- 
posed to differ from ordinary mountains. Luxu- 
riant fields stretched almost to its summit, villa- 
ges were scattered about its flanks, and two 
populous cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, re- 
posed at its base. But in the year A. D. 63, an 
earthquake visited the region, and for the next 
sixteen years slight shocks were frequent. At 
last, A. D. 79, the mountain opened, and a vio- 
lent eruption took place. Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were both buried, not by lava, as is 
popularly supposed, nor even of showers of ashes 
alone, but by volcanic mud, which flowed into 


a woman, bearing an infant, was overwhelme4 
in Pompeii; the tuff, as it is scientifically called, 
having hardened, and retained the impression 
of her form. 

Persons unaccustomed to voleanic regions fre- 
quently express astonishment at what they call 
the foolhardiness of. those who inhabit such lo- 
calities. But the risk is less than is supposed. 
Such districts enjoy a remarkable immunity 
from epidemics, and even from the ordinary dis- 
eases which shorten human life, so that it is 
doubtful whether, on the average, the chances 


of a protracted existence are not greater there - 


than in most other places. Besides, the peril of 
living near a voleanoe is remote, not certain; 
and each generation, as well as individuals, in- 
dulges the hope of exemption from the threaten- 
ed danger. To put an every-day illustration, 
there is as much risk in railroad travelling as in 
cultivating fields on the flank of a volcano ; yet 
there are but few who decline a journey from 
fear of the cars. The soil around volcanoes is 
always eminently rich. Sir Charles Lyell says 
that the sloping sides of Vesuvius, and even the 
hills and plains within reach of its ejected mat- 
ter, sustain twenty times the population that 
could have found sustenance on the same area, 
if the original limestone of the district had re- 
mained uncovered by volcanic soil. 


Vesuvius is the safety valve of Italy. With- 
out it, earthquakes would be far more frequent, 
_and loss of life, besides changes in the structure 


of the country, would be vastly increased. The 


the cellars and beneath the roofs, where ashes | yoleano gives vent to the pent up internal fires, 
alone could never have penetrated. In the case | and thus secures, at little risk, the fertility and 


of Herculaneum, which is the more exposed of 
the two cities, lava was subsequently added from 
other eruptions, till the town was buried more 
than a hundred feet below the surface. 

From this time, up to A. D. 1036, history re- 
cords seven eruptions. Thirteen years subse- 
quently another eruption occurred, and A. D. 


quiet for a hundred and sixty-eight years. Be- 
tween this and A. p. 1631, there was but one 
eruption. All of these had been comparatively 
slight. At last, after having been harmless 
again for nearly five hundred years, Vesuvius, 
A. D. 1631, belched forth such streams of fire, 
mud and lava, that the surrounding region was 
almost reduced to a desert; and from that time 
to the present, the mountain has been in nearly 
constant activity, an eruption taking place every 
ten years on an average. The most destructive 
agents in these eruptions has invariably been the 
volcanic mud. Immense quantities of vapor, or 
strictly speaking, steam, rise from the vents of a 
voleano during an eruption, and being rapidly 
condensed, bring on tremendous rains, which 
mixing with the ashes, descends in torrents of 
mud, overwhelming vineyards, villages, and even 
cities. It was of this material that the cast of 





; than you can imagine. 


11388, another, after which the mountain was | 


safety of Italy.—Ledger. 





BE SYSTEMATIC. 


It will add much more to your convenience 
It saves time, saves 
temper, saves patience, and saves money. Fora 
time it may bea little troublesome, but you will 
soon find it easier to do right than wrong; that 
it is eaiser to act by rule than without one. 

Be systematic in everything ; let it extend to 
most minute trifles, it is not beneath you. Whit- 
field could not go to sleep at night if, after re- 
tiring, he remembered that his glovés and riding 
whip were not in their usual places, where he 
could lay his hand on them in the dark in any 
emergency ; and such men are the men who leave 
their mark on the world’s history. 


Systematic men are the only reliable men; 
they are those wno comply with their engage- 
ments. They are minute men. The man who 
has nothing to do is the man who does nothing. 
The man of system is soon known to do what he 
engages to do; to do it well, and to do it at the 
time promised ; consequently he has his hands 
full. 
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WHITE SLAVEY IN SCOTLAND. 28. It sets out on the preamble that ‘many 


Lord Cockburn, in the “Memorials of his colliers and salters are in a state of slavery and 
Times,” recently published, speaks thus of the bondage.’ It emancipates future ones entirely, 


t ; $s ann: that is, those who, after the Ist July, 1775 
re slavery that prevailed until 1799, in Seot- | ; shall begin to work as colliers and salters.’ But 


the existing ones were only liberated gradually ; 
those under twenty-one in seven years ; those be- 
tween twenty-oneand thirty in seven years; those 
between thirty-one and thirty-five in ten years. 
The liberation of the father was declared to li- 
berate his family. And the freed were put 
under the act of 1701. But this measure, 
though effective in checking new slavery, was 
made very nearly useless in its application to 
the existing slaves by one of its conditions. In- 
stead of becoming free by mere lapse of time, no 
slave obtained his lib»rty unless he instituted a 
legal proceeding in th, Sheriff’s Court, and in- 
curred all the cost, deliy and trouble of a law 
suit ; his capacity to do \which was extinguished 
by the invariable system \f masters having their 
workmen in their debt. ‘he result was that in 
general the existing slave was only liberated by 
death. 

“ But this last link was broken in June, 1779, 


«‘ There are few people who know that so re- 
cently as 1799, there were slaves in this country. 
Twenty-five years before, that is, in 1775, there 
must have been thousands of them—for this was 
then the condition of all our colliers and salters. 
They were literally slaves. They could not be 
killed or directly tortured; but they belonged, 
the serfs of an olden time, to their respective 
works, with which they were sold as part of the 
gearing. With a few very rigid exceptions, the 
condition of the head of the family was the con- 
dition of the whole house. For though a child, 
if never entered with the work, was free, yet en- 
tering was its natural and almost certain destina- 
tion; for its doing so was valuable to its father, 
and its getting into any other employment in 
the neighborhood was resisted by the owner. So 
that wives, daughters and sons, went on from } 
generation to generation under the system which 


was the family doom. Of course, it was the in-)}> the 39th George III., chapter 56, which en- 
terest of a wise master touse them well, as it was | acted that from and after its date ‘all the col- 
to use his cattle well. But, as usual, the | liers in Scotland, who were bound colliers at the 
human animal had the worst of it. It had rights, passing of the 15th George IIL., chapter 28, 
and could provoke by alluding to them. It could | shall be freed from their servitude.’ This anni- 
alarm and mutiny ; it could not be slain ; but it | hilated the relic.”? 

had no protection against fits of tyranny or anger. | 


“ We do not know much of their exact per- HORSE-SHOEING. 
sonal or domestic condition. But we know what How many horses, valuable ones in many re- 
their work makes them even when they are | spects, are spoiled hy having defective fore-feet- 
free, and within the jealous benevolence of a/The general defect in the fore-feet is called 
softer age. We know that they formed a sepa-|« pinched” or contracted feet. This makes the 
rate and avoided tribe, as toa great extent they | animal tende: forward, liable to fall when going 
still do, with a language and habits of their own. down hill, and consequently unsafe. 
And we know what slavery, even in its best} When the forward feet of a horse are defect- 
form, is, and does. The completeness of their | ive, his usefulness on the road is very much 
degradation is disclosed by one public fact. The | impaired ; and in fact there is no comfort or 
statute of 1701, which has been extolled as the safety in using such a horse. 
Scotch habeas corpus, proceeds on the preamble} What causes tender feet? The most common 
that ‘Our sovereign lord considering it is the | cause is bad shoeing, with improper care of the 
interest of all his good subjects that the liberty | animal. There are few good horse shoers. Not 
of their persons be duly secured.’ Yet while | one blacksmith in fifty knows how to shoe a horse 
introducing resolutions against ‘ wrongous im- | properly. How frequently do boys and appren- 
prisonment, and undue delays in trials,’ the | tices, as soon as they can drive a nail, undertake 
statute contains these words—‘And sichlike it is | to set shoes without a knowledge of the anatomy 
hereby provided and declared that this present | of the horse’s foot, orany of that inborn philoso- 
act is no ways to be extended to colliers or salt-| phy which teaches a man to look at the reason 
ers.’ That is, being slaves, they had no personal | of a thing. It is a shame and an outrage upon 
liberty to protect.’ the rights of horses, to have such a state of 

“These facts enable us to understand the he- | things. 
reditary blackguardism which formed the nature} It is also a lamentable fact that not one man 
of these fixed, underground gypsies, and the | in a hundred knows when his horse is well shod. 
mysterious horror with which they were regard- | Commonly a man leads his horse to the black- 
ed, and which, in a certain degree, attached to smith’s shop, lets the work be done, and then 
all subterranean laborers. | goes off with his horse satisfied, because he has 

“The first link of their chain was broken in | shoes on his feet. 
1775, by the 15th Act of George III., chapter | There are two very common faults in shoeing 
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horses. One is, the shoes are too short. How 
can a horse travel with ease, unless his shoes are 
long enough for him to set his whole feet down 
on the shoes? A horse suffers as much with 
short shoes as a man does with boots of an in- 
sufficient length. How can a horse travel easily 
all day over our rough roads, with shoes half an 
inch too short? I do not know how many times 
I have been pained at seeing horses with short 
shoes on. Have the shoe as long as the foot. 
The longer it is, reasonably, the better support 
it will give. 

The second fault is, shoes are made concave 
instead of convex. When a horse sets down his 
foot, if he can, it will spread a little. This ar- 
rangement was made to save the avimal from 
pounding a solid foot on the ground. The foot 
of a horse has layers of springs, as it were, in 
it; and the shoe should be made accordingly. 
If the heel of the shoe dishes in, how can the 
horse’s heel spread when he puts his foot down? 
It cannot; but it is bound tighter, so that it 
cramps the foot, and after a while it results in 
pinched feet. 

A forward foot shoe should be made with the 
heel of it slightly convex, just enough convex 
to let the heel spread naturally when the horse 
puts his foot down.— Maine Farmer. 



























































































































































THE INVENTIVE FACULTY. 

The greatest lion in Washington, the patent 
office, is said to be the least visited of all the 
nuwerous attractions presented by the Federal 
capital. And of those who do visit this great 
repository of curiosities, perhaps nine-tenths de- 
part with the idea that the inventive talent of 
the country is exhausted, and that it would be 
utterly impossible not only to discover any new 
mechanical principle, but to make a new appli- 
cation of those which have already been disclos- 
ed. It would seem that work must be super- 
fluous to future generations, and that nothing 
need be done by our grand-children but to take 
things easy, and let machinery perform every of- 
fice that may require to be performed. That 
such notions, however, are unfounded in reality, 













































































Patents will soon satisfy any one. According 
to the last report the number of patents in 1854 
was twenty per cent. greater than in 1853, and 
in 1855 the increase was thirty-three per cent. 
in patents granted, over that of the preceding 
year. In 1854 there were issued, among thou- 
sands of others, no less than nine patents for 
churns, eight for corn shellers, eleven for culti- 
vators, nine for reaping or gathering grain, fifty- 
six for harvesting implements of sundry kinds, 
thirty-nine for seed planters, sixteen for ploughs 
and fourteen for straw cutters. This alone in 
agricultural implements, by way of example. In 
1855, nineteen patents were given for locks, ten 
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prices hardly sustained. 
from new wheatat $ 6 44a 6 50. 
no export demand. 


Corn Meal—sales of fresh ground Pennsylvania at 
$3 50 per bbl. 


circular. 


a glance at the report of the Commissioners of 


for knitting machines,thirty-one for looms, seven 








for various improvements in the manufacture of 
paper, and forty for sewing machines, of which 
nine were of Yankee invention. 


It is a little singular that the first department 


to which inventors appear to iurn their attention 
is agriculture, and next to that they are most 
diligent in those branches comprising lamps, fur- 
naces, boilers, engines, and stoves. 
patents for stoves were issued last year, twenty 
for gas apparatus, sixteen for lamps, twenty-four 
for boilers, and twenty-seven for steam engines. 
And yet there is not the least prospect that a 
diminution of inventive activity will occur, nor 
that the year 1856 will be less prolific in dis- 
coveries than the year 1855.— Philadelphia Jour. 

oy lla te a 


Twenty-nine 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Fiovr awn Mgau.—The flour market is quiet and 
Sales of fresh ground Flour 
There is little or 
Rye Flour is worth $3 75, 


Grain.— Wheat is dull, and prices are steady. Sales 


of prime new Southern and Pennsylvania red at 1 48 
a 150, and 1 59 a 1 60 for white. 
slowly; sales of new Penna. at 80c. Corn is firmer, 
with sales of prime yeMow at 66 afloat, and 65c in 
store. Oats are scarce; sales of prime old Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware at 41 for good. 
1 35 a 138. 


Rye comes in 


Bailey is worth 


NSLS 
] ANTED,—A good, steady, temporate Friend 


who is a good miller, to whom liberal wages 


will be given and constant employment; apply to 
a 


M. WILSON, 
Barclay P. O., Whiteside County, Illinois. 
10th mo. 1), 1856. 


\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 





sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks, 


All the branches of a liberal English Education are 


thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and 


French Languages. 

Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 

Terms $70.00 per session. 

For further particulars address the Principal for a 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 


Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13, 1856—8t. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR: 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 
will commence in the 11th mo., 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. 0., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856. 3m. 
WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session ot this 

Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 

Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 

For further information address either of the under 
signed DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 

HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 

Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


